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Art. XI. — 1. Report' of the Corresponding Secretary (Peter S. 
Duponceau, Esq. J to the Historical and Literary Committee 
of the American Philosophical Society, of his Progress in the 
Investigation of the General Character and Forms of the 
Languages of the American Indians. 

2. A Correspondence between the Rev. John Heckew elder, of 
Bethlehem, and Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. Corresponding 
Secretary of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, respecting the Languages qf 
the American Indians. Philadelphia, 1819. 

This Correspondence, which consists of about an hundred 
pages, forms the second part of the Transactions of the His- 
torical and Literary Committee, of which Mr. Heckewelder's 
Indian History constitutes the first part. Deeply interesting 
as the simple and unaffected narrative of Mr. Heckewelder is 
to readers of every class, who have any curiosity to take a 
general view of man in his various situations, we are per- 
suaded, that to those persons who wish to study him through 
the medium of his noblest and peculiar faculty of speech, the 
present Correspondence will afford a higher gratification than 
any work of the present day. New views of the Indian dia- 
lects, as well as of language in general, are here opened to 
the philosophical inquirer; and such views (to adopt the 
strong language of the Historical and Literary Committee) 
as « shew how little the world has advanced in that science 
which is proudly called Universal Grammar.' We are here 
informed of a ' wonderful organization, which distinguishes 
the languages of the aborigines of this country from all other 
idioms of the known world.'* This single fact (if such it shall 
prove to be, after a more extensive inquiry into the languages 
of the Eastern Continent) stamps as high a degree of impor- 
tance upon the present volume, as belongs to any work ever 
published in this country, or perhaps in the Old world. For 
if, as this Committee suppose, the Indian Languages are thus 
distinguished * from all other idioms of the known world,' the 
fact will have a most important bearing upon the great and 
long contested question, whether America was peopled from 
the Eastern continent or not. Upon this great question, Mr. 
Duponceau, in the true spirit of a sincere lover of truth, assures 
us, he has never yet employed his mind. ♦ I have,' says he, 

* Report of the Committee, prefixed to the Transactions, p. xiv. 
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« purposely left it free, that I might pursue my philological 
inquiries in an abstract point of view, unmixed and uncon- 
nected with those more important subjects on which their 
results, when fully explained, may perhaps ultimately throw 
light.'* 

In order that our readers mav be enabled to form some 
judgment of the great weight due to the opinions and facts 
now brought forward, we shall state such circumstances, as 
we have collected from the work itself and from other sources, 
respecting the two gentlemen whose communications constitute 
the volume. 

In respect to Mr. Heckewelder, the Committee inform us, 
that ' this venerable missionary has resided more than forty 
years' among the Indians ; and he himself says, with a modes- 
ty and caution, which inspire the fullest confidence — < I am 
not an author by profession ; the greatest part of my life was 
spent among savage nations ; and I have now reached the 
age of seventy fixe, at which period of life little improvement 
can be expected. It is not, therefore, as an author that I 
wish to be judged, but as a sincere relater of facts that have 
fallen within my observation and knowledge. I declare, that 
I have said nothing hit what I certainly know or verily believe. 
In matters of mere opinion, I may be contradicted ; but in 
point of fact, I have been ever scrupulous, and purposely 
omitted several anecdotes for which I could not sufficiently 
vouch 'f — Mr. Duponceau (to whom, we have no doubt, the 
public is principally indebted for the researches now making 
on this subject) has been long well known as an eminent law- 
yer ; but it is perhaps not so generally known to our readers, 
that he is probably the first linguist in our country. Though 
a foreigner by birth, yet so uncommon are his powers in the 
acquisition of languages, that the necessity of using a foreign 
one has been no obstacle to his advancement, even at the Bar, 
where he has long held a place in the very first rank. Indeed, 
we have been informed, that when he first came to this country 
(which was in 1778, as Secretary to Baron Steuben) he spoke 
English extremely well, though he had probably never before 
been out of France. When, however, we speak of his very 
uncommon acquirements in this department of knowledge, we 
would not be understood to represent him as a mere interpreter 

* Mr. Duponceau's Report, p. xviii. 
f Heckewelder's History, p. 346. 
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of foreign languages, which any man of a tenacious memory 
may become ; on the contrary, Mr. Duponceau, to the most 
extensive acquaintance with the different dialects of the globe, 
unites the most comprehensive knowledge of the principles of 
language in general ; and his Essay on English Phonology, 
published in the Transactions of the Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, would alone entitle him to a distinguished rank 
among the most accomplished philologists of the age. 

From the extensive philosophical views of Mr. Duponceau, 
therefore, and the thorough practical knowledge of Mr. Heck- 
ewelder, the learned have now a rare opportunity of knowing 
accurately the real character of the Indian dialects of this 
country, and of comparing them with the languages of South 
America as well as with those of the Eastern Continent. 
Indeed, so far has Mr. Duponceau already proceeded in his 
investigation, that in his able Report upon the subject, he 
ventures to submit to the learned, though * with the greatest 
diffidence,' the following propositions, or results, as pretty 
satisfactorily established : 

' 1. That the American languages in general are rich in words 
and in grammatical forms, and that in their complicated construc- 
tion the greatest order, method and regularity prevail. 

' 2. That these complicated forms, which I call polysyntlietic, 
appear to exist in all those languages from Greenland to Cape 
Horn. By the term polysynthetic Mr. Duponceau here means a 
highly compounded form of language, or that " in which the great- 
est number of ideas are comprised in the least number of words." 
Rep. p. xxx. 

' 3. That these forms appear to me to differ essentially from 
those of the ancient and modern languages of the old hemisphere.' 

We have no doubt, that our readers will be as much aston- 
ished as we were ourselves at the results here stated ; and 
particularly at the fact of these languages being * rich in 
words and grammatical forms.' Mr. Duponceau himself is 
aware of this, and remarks (p. xxvii) that his statement 
' will have many prejudices to encounter. It has been said, 
and will be said again, that " savages having but few ideas, 
can want but few words, and therefore that their languages 
must necessarily be poor." ' 

And what is his answer to this common remark of philoso- 
phers, as we are accustomed to call them ? Exactly such as 
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every inquirer after truth would desire : be opposes to tbis 
speculative opinion the simple fact, that the languages are thus 
rich. His words are : « whether savages have or have not 
many ideas, it is not my province to determine ; all I can 
say is, that if it is true that their ideas are few, it is not less 
certain that they have many words to express them. I might 
even say, that they have an innumerable quantity of words ; 
for, as Colden very justly observes, they have the power and 
the means of compounding them without end/ Report, p. 
xxvii. To the testimony of Mr. Duponceau and of Colden, 
we can add that of Roger Williams, who says in the most 
emphatic terms, that the language of the Indians < is exceed- 
ing copious, and they have five or six words somelimes for 
one thing.'* Shall we, then, rely upon the mere opinions of 
philosophical writers, who are utterly ignorant of the lan- 
guages whose defects they have thus proclaimed, or upon 
the facts stated by gentlemen who have made those languages 
the subject of long and diligent study ? Let us reverse the 
case, and suppose that an Indian, wholly unacquainted with 
our language, manners and customs, should undertake to spe- 
culate in the same manner respecting us ; and on the other 
hand, that another of his tribe, who had resided among us 
and become familiar with our language and usages, should 
contradict the ingenious speculations of his philosophical 
brother, by opposing to them simple matters of fact : should 
we hesitate to say which of the two ought to be believed by 
their listening countrymen ? In truth, the world has been 
long enough amused with theories of man as well as other 
subjects; and it is time now (as is happily the taste of the 
age) to study men and things as they are. This great object 
is kept steadily in view by the ardent, though cautious, inqui- 
rer, who is now opening to us these new views of the neglect- 
ed aborigines of this continent. 

We will here make one remark, (which has been suggested 
by the present publication) by way of encouraging the prose- 
cution of these inquiries. Every body who reads of the 
Indian languages in our old historians, becomes perplexed 
and confounded with the numerous distinctions of tribes and 
dialects, and naturally receives the impression, that those 

* Directions for the use of the language j prefixed to his Key. These 
Direction* were not published with the Key, in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections. 
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dialects are so many essentially different languages, and that 
it would be a fruitless labour to attempt to master them. 
Just as an untaught spectator, who beholds the endless va- 
riety of flowers that adorn the earth, or the innumerable stars 
that glitter in the heavens, is lost in the irregularity and con- 
fusion which seem to pervade the whole ; and is appalled at 
the very thought of attempting to attain to the knowledge of 
them. But when, under the guidance of his Newton and 
Linnseus he is enabled to class and systematize the one and 
the other, the perplexity and confusion are dissipated, order 
reigns through the chaos, and each object settles into its place 
in the general arrangement ; while the light of science, like 
the sun, discloses the wonders of the scene in all the beauty 
and harmony in which they came from the hand of their 
author. 

Wow every student in our country, who has felt thus em- 
barrassed in pursuing his inquiries into this part of Ameri- 
can history, will be rejoiced to find in the present work a 
clue to this labyrinth. He will learn, that in the wliole of 
North America there are but three principal mother-tongues, 
the Karalit, or language of Greenland and the EsKimaux ; 
the Delaware, and the Iroquois ; to which, possibly, should 
be added (according to Mr. Heckewelder) the Floridian or 
body of dialects spoken on the southern frontier of the United 
States and in Florida. Of all these, the Delaware, or as it 
should be denominated, the Lenni-Lenape is, according to Mr. 
Heckewelder, <the most widely extended language of any 
that are spoken on this side of the Mississippi. It prevails 
in the extensive regions of Canada, from the coast of Labra- 
dor to the mouth of Albany river which falls into the south- 
ernmost part of Hudson's Bay, and from thence to the Lake 
of the Woods, which forms the northwestern boundary of the 
United States. It appears ^o be the language of all the Indians 
of that extensive country, except those of the Iroquois stock, 
which arel>y far the least numerous.'* Of this « beautiful 
language,' as Mr. Heckewelder calls it, an excellent gram- 
mar was composed by the venerable German missionary 
Zeisberger j and the translation of it, which has been made 

* Heckewelder's History, p. 106. In another place Mr. Heckewelder 
mentions a French gentleman, who assured him that « by the help of the 
Delaware language he had travelled more than a thousand miles among 
different Indian nations, by all of whom he was understood.' Correspen. 
dence, p. 366. 
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by Mr. Duponceau, will, we hope, soon be published. We 
trust also we shall one day have a translation of Zeisberger's 
very copious dictionary of the same language, which is men- 
tioned in the present publication. With the knowledge of the 
Delaware language, the American philologist will be able to 
examine all the dialects of that part of the continent which 
is most interesting to us, with as much ease as the scholar, 
who is acquainted with any one language of the North or 
South of Europe, can master all the kindred dialects of those 
parts of the world. To a New England-man, what will be 
more gratifying than to find, that the immortal work of the 
venerable Eliot, (his Translation of the Scriptures) and the 
scanty, though useful Vocabulary of Roger Williams,* are 
dialects of this wide spread mother-tongue ; and that he will 
now with very little study be enabled to examine those inval- 
uable relics, for himself, without being obliged to rely upon 
the crude opinions of speculative writers. To these works 
we hope will one day be added the Dictionary of the dialect 
of the Norridgwock Indians, which was composed by Father 
Ralle, the French missionary who resided with that tribe in 
the neighbourhood of the Kennebeck, from 1690 till 1724, the 
date of Norridgwock Fight, as it was called, in which this 
celebrated man was killed. This invaluable MS. in Ralle's 
own hand writing, now belongs to the library of Harvard 
University ; and we trust arrangements will be made with- 
out delay for effecting the publication of it. The work will 
be an important acquisition to the learned ; and, as New 
England-men, we owe it to our country as well as to our 
literary character, not to be outdone by any of our brethren 
in contributions to the common stock of the antiquarian and 
historical knowledge of our country.f Those persons, who 
take an interest in this subject will perhaps be gratified to 
learn also, that the language of the Penobscot Indians, now 
living within our own state, is doubtless (as might indeed be 
expected) identically the same with that of Father Ralle's 
Dictionary. We subjoin, in a note, a specimen of the Penob- 

* Published in the Massachusetts Historical Collections, vols 3 and 5. 

•(• An extract from Rally's Dictionary, containing 1 the Indian numerals, 
was published some time ago in the Massachusetts Historical Collection, 
vol x. p. 137 ; but from an inadvertence, to which any reader might be 
liable, who had not carefully examined the hand writing, the letter u is 
printed throughout the extract instead of the letter n. 
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scot dialect (which we obtained from a friend in the District 
of Maine) with the corresponding terms from Halle's work. 
In order to make the comparison the more easy, we have 
been obliged to alter the French orthography, and make it 
uniform in both specimens.* And here we will take occa- 
sion to remark upon the necessity of establishing, by com- 
mon consent of the learned, a uniform orthography of these 
spoken languages. A German and a Frenchman and an 
American will each write the same words in such different 
ways as to make them appear to be different languages. 
There is, undoubtedly, an intrinsic difficulty in this subject ; 
but we will venture to submit, very briefly (and with much 
deference to those who have paid more attention to it than we 
have) the opinions we have long entertained on this point. 

As the grammars and dictionaries of the South and North 
American dialects have hitherto been composed by foreigners 
(mostly Spanish, German and French missionaries,) and, 
as we shall be obliged to study many of them through the 
medium of those works ; and, on the other hand, as for- 
eigners will wish to read with the least possible labour, 
such publications as we may hereafter make upon this 
subject, it is extremely desirable for the convenience of 
all nations, that we should adopt an orthography which 

be pronounced according to the powers of the let- 



• The words are to 

ters in English : 

Penobscot dialect, of the 
present day. 

arram6os, 

dose (or doas), 

daskwumeriitchee, 

dabskokuh, 

keezooz, 

meetangoos, 

mutcheenee, 

neepeet, 

nurrfistee, 

neekee, 

oraweenee, 

sahkwok, 

paysuk, 

nees, 

nase (or nais), 

nekkweetans, 

tampoowans, 

sansuk, 

m'tarreh, 

Vol. IX. No. 1 



Norridgwoclc of about 
the year 1700. 

arramoos, 

na-doos, 

na-daskwanmeretsee, 

na-dabskookway, 

kezoos, 

na-meetangoos, 

na-metseenay, 

neepeet, 

na-retsee, 

neekkee, 

ooreeweenee, 

ntsehkwahkoo, 

paz'ekoo, 

nees, 

nass, 

nekoodans, 

tanbawans, 

ntsansek, 

mtarrah, 

24 



a dog. 

a (my) daughter. 

a (my) little finger; 

a (my) neck. 

the sun. 

a (my) father. 

to die ; I die. 

my tooth. 

my hand. 

yes. 

I thank you. 

a knife. 

one. 

two. 

three. 

six. 

seven. 

eight. 

ten. 
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shall be most conformable to the languages of the Euro- 
pean nations in general. For this purpose we ought, as 
the foundation of the system, to give the vowels those sounds 
which they generally have among those nations; thus a 
should be sounded as in father, e as in there, i as in machine, 
o as in note, u as in ride, and y as in you. Of the consonants, 
c, q, and x may be dispensed with, as their various powers 
may be represented by k, s, and ks, without danger of being 
mistaken by readers of any nation ; and the rest of the single 
consonants may be employed to represent their usual sounds ; 
the Germans only agreeing to give up their peculiar modifi- 
cation of the b, d, p, t and w ; the French and English, the 
soft sound of g (that which it has before e and i, and for 
which we might substitute dg, if found necessary) and the 
Italians, with the Germans also relinquishing their sound of 
j, for which we might use y, a letter known to both those 
nations. The guttural sounds, as we call them, might be 
expressed, by gfi for the heavy or Jlat guttural, and kh for the 
sharp one ; the Germans now express this letter by ch, but 
as this would be ambiguous to French and English (and some 
other) readers, we should prefer kh, which Sir William Jones 
proposed in writing Oriental words that had this sound in 
them. Some persons have thought of using the Spanish x 
for this sound ; but as that would also be ambiguous to the 
rest of the European nations, we should still prefer kh. Our 
ah might be adopted to express the sound of the French ch 
and German sch; and for the sound of our ch (in much) we 
might use tsh ; which latter, as well as kh and sh, being 
combinations not used in the European languages would, 
when once learnt, be always definite and prevent a reader of 
any nation from being misled. 

But we perceive we are exceeding the limits we had allot- 
ted for this article ; we cannot however conclude our remarks 
without recommending to our readers in the strongest terms, 
not only the Correspondence, but the whole of the volume now 
presented to the public. We are aware, that to some per- 
sons the favourable picture which Mr. Heckewelder has 
drawn of the Indian character will have the appearance of 
exaggeration, and he will be suspected of partiality. The 
work certainly does make us feel more kindly towards that 
unfortunate race whom we ourselves have helped to corrupt 
and degrade. But is it Mr. Heckewelder alone who holds 
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this language respecting them ? We think* not ; according 
to our general recollection, the early writers of New Eng- 
land agree substantially with him in some of the most inter- 
esting points of their character. Roger Williams says, with 
much feeling — ' I have acknowledged amongst them an heart 
sensible of kindnesses, and have reaped kindnesse again from 
many, seaven yeares after, when I myself had forgotten,' 
&c. Again — « many a time and at all times of the night (as 
I have fallen in travell upon their houses) when nothing 
has been ready, have themselves and their wives risen to pre- 
pare me some refreshing.' — < It is a strange truth, that a man 
shall generally finde more free entertainment and refreshing 
amongst these Barbarians, than amongst thousands that call 
themselves Christians.'* Faults and vices they undoubtedly 
have, like their fellow mortals, who enjoy the advantages of 
civilization ; but we are persuaded, that every man who 
reads Mr. Heckewelder's work with the same candour with 
which it is written, will be surprised to perceive how much 
their blemishes of character have been exaggerated, and how 
little we have known of their virtues. 

• Williams' Key, pp. 7, 16. 



